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DUTCH BULBS 


Early November is an ideal time to 
plant TULIPS, NARCISSI, and 
many other DUTCH BULBOUS 
SUBJECTS. We still have a good 
selection of excellent varieties 
which are stored without the arti- 
ficial heat necessary in city stores, 
which means much plumper bulbs. 


HARDY LILIUMS 


Ready now are splendid clean home- 
grown AURATUM PLATYPHYL- 
LUMS home grown from seeds free 
from Mosaic and with long active 
roots. Prices on these 50-75 cents 
each, $6.00-$7.50 per doz. We also 
have excellent bulbs of such vari- 
eties as SPECIOSUM in 5 forms, 
HENRYI. TENUIFOLIUM in 4 
forms, FORMOSANUM in 3 forms, 
BROWNI, CROCEUM, WILLMOT- 
TIAE, MARTAGON in 3 forms, 
REGALE in 5 sizes, TESTACEUM, 
GIGANTEUM HIMALAICUM, 
MAXWILL, CROBELLATUM and 


numerous other varieties. 


HARDY ROSES 


We have over 100 varieties of 
HYBRID TEAS, CLIMBERS, 
POLYANTHAS and other types 
now ready in splendid stock. Come 
and See These and Our Other 
Stock. Catalogues Free. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 FRONT STREET 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 








— Quality I] since 1897 — 











| Splendid Collections for the 


TULIP BORDER 
— a 
PASTEL EXHIBITION DARWINS 


50 bulbs, 10eachof 100 bulbs, 20 each 
5 varieties below, of 5 varieties below, 
$3.50 (value $3.85) $6.50 (value $7.70) 
Benjamin Franklin— Pale Lavender 
Duke of Wellington — Pure White 
Tilby Lus— Pure Lilac 
La France — Pale Pink 
Venus — Rose 


5 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS 


50 bulbs, 10 eachof 100 bulbs, 20 each 

5 varieties below, of5 varieties below, 

$3.50(value $3.85) $6.50 (value $7.70) 
Yellow Giant— Golden Yellow 





Dido — Rich Orange Rose 

City of Haarlem — Intense Scarlet 
King George V— Deep Cherry Rose 
The Bishop— Pure Heliotrope 


Special Collection 


Mixed DarwinTulips Mixture of Newer 
Standard well bal- Named and Exhi- 
anced color range bition Type Tulips 
100 for $4. 100 for $6. 
$38. per. 1000 $50. per 1000 


Free on Request — New Fall Bulb Catalog 


Simp Wale 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. xo 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. 1. 
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EEP CUT FLOWERS 
Fresh and Lovel. Y 





fresh, bright and lovely from 
two to five days longer, with 
FLORALIFE. 


It's so easy! Just add Original 
and Genuine FLORALIFE to 
water — retards wilting and 
fading—helps cut flowers live 
longer even in the abnormally 
warm and dry air of the aver- 
age home—no need to change 
water or recut the stems daily. 


Used and approved by florists 
and flower lovers everywhere. 
Makes an ideal gift. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 


On Money-Back Guarantee 
Send $1.00 Today for special 
introductory 12 pkg. supply, 
postpaid—or !0¢ for sample. 


FLORALIFE 


729 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. H 
Chicago, Ill. 














FINISH planting tulips, at least in the northern part of the country. 

GIVE another thorough soaking to the rhododendrons and newly set 
evergreens. 

THERE is still time to move or set out deciduous trees and shrubs. 
It is late for evergreens, except when moved with a frozen ball. 


THE FLAVOR of parsnips is improved by letting the roots stay in 
the ground until Spring. 

PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young fruit trees in 
sections where rabbits and mice abound. 


WORK a trowelful or two of bone meal around old rose bushes in the 
garden before they are covered for the Winter. 


CLEAN up all the diseased and insect-infested foliage and fruit from 
the garden and orchard to prevent further spread next year. 

POT paper-white narcissi about November 14 for bloom on 
Christmas Day. If there is not much sun, they will bloom later. 
LIFT the Summer gloxinia, /ncarvillea delavayi, Salvia patens, and 
other tender perennials, storing them in coldframes or a cool cellar 

for the Winter. 

AFTER the hardy chrysanthemums are through flowering, most 
gardeners cut them back to within a few inches of the ground, but 
some let them stand. 

WINTER varieties of celery may be replanted in deep frames where 
they will stay in excellent condition for the holiday season. Keep 
the frost out with mats. Ventilate on warm days. 

CUT AWAY all suckers from the base of the lilac bushes and put 
manure around them, taking care not to let it touch the stems. 
When Spring comes, dig in the dressing. 

CLEAN all dead foliage from around peonies and delphiniums where 
disease has been present. One may even skim off some of the top 
soil and replace it with a mound of coal ashes or sand. 

CLEAN away all dead foliage from around the rose bushes and hill 
soil around the tender types such as hybrid teas, polyanthas, and 
even the hybrid perpetuals. When the soil freezes hard cover with 
leaves, straw or manure to keep it frozen. 

BEND down carefully all standard roses and peg the tops close to the 
ground so that they may be covered with soil to protect them for 
the Winter. It is easy to do this, if the roots on one side of the plant 
are loosened with the spading fork. 














“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 





SAFEGUARD 


your shrubs and trees 


THROUGH THE WINTER 
Wilsons 


SCALE-O 


“The Superior Dormant Spray” 





Fall is the time to use Scale-O to pre- 
vent the over-wintering of scales. This 
highly refined miscible oil spray is spe- 
cially compounded for attacking these 
insect pests, and its excellent spreading 
and penetrating qualities make it par- 
ticularly effective. Wilson’s Scale-O has 
established a wide reputation for its 
superior efficiency in protecting fruit 
and shade trees, evergreens and orna- 
mentals. Write for Booklet E-111. 





The high excellence of Wilson's 
Insecticides for over 35 years is 
attested by their 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD 





'S at the New York 
WORLD'S FAIR 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14, 1925 
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LABORATE displays of fruits and vegetables have long 

been features of the Chelsea Show and other important 

exhibits in the British Isles. Much attention has been given to 
the construction of exhibits 


carrying out intricate designs s 
with different kinds of fruits or Fruit and Vegetables 


with vegetables in variety. 

For some reason, perhaps be- 
cause of the amount of labor re- 
quired, few exhibits of this nature have been seen at exhibitions 
in the United States. Apparently, however, this situation is 
beginning to change, for several large and decidedly elaborate 
exhibits were introduced at this year’s fruit and vegetable ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. It was obvious from the success 
attained by these exhibits that their absence from most shows 
is not due to lack of skill. Those who should know said that 
some of the exhibits in the Boston show could compare favor- 
ably with those ordinarily seen at the show in Chelsea, which 
sets the pace for the world. 

The illustration on this page shows a part of the exhibit 
set up by the Massachusetts State College, which has a strong 


horticultural course and gives much attention to fruit growing. 
The design for this exhibit was prepared by Professor James 
Robertson and the plans were worked out by students under 
the direction of Dr. R. A. Van 
Meter, who supervised the con- 
struction. No less than 30 
bushels of apples were used in 


For Decorative Effects making the perisphere. A semi- 


circular wooden frame was con- 
structed, and thousands of nails driven through it, spaced ex- 
actly the same distance apart. When apples were impailed on 
these nails, they just touched, without being squeezed, and 
completely hid the boards beneath. 

This perisphere reached an elevation of about 20 feet above 
the floor, while the pillars at each side went 15 feet higher. 
The effect was striking, because the apples had been chosen 
with great care as to both uniformity and color. The state seal 
was carried at the top of the pillar just behind the perisphere. 

Scores of apple varieties, some of them kinds seldom seen 
in commerce now, were displayed on tables surrounding this 
perisphere, all of them being carefully labeled. Evergreen trees 
provided a background. This exhibit required many hours of 
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Thirty bushels of apples were required to make this “‘perisphere,”’ set up at a recent exhibition in Boston, Mass. 
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preparatory work and when the apples were actually being 
placed in position, Professor Van Meter and _ his assistants 
worked for nearly an entire night. This, however, is not un- 
usual at exhibitions of this kind, although the public seldom 
realizes that exhibitors often labor for 24 consecutive hours 
in setting up a show, stopping only long enough to eat. 
The fruit exhibit of the Massachusetts State College made 
its premiere in Boston, but it had a second showing, for it 
was taken down after the Boston exhibition and moved to 
Amherst, where it was set up in one of the large buildings on 
the college campus in preparation for the coming annual fruit, 
flower and vegetable exhibition of the college students. 


National Council of Garden Clubs 

The next annual meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs will be held in Portsmouth, N. H., on June 18, 
19, 20, 21 of 1940, with the Garden Club of New Hampshire 
as the hostess club. This announcement was made at the Fall 
conference of the National Council in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
October 11, 12 and 13. This will be the first time the national 
meeting has been held in New England, since the meeting in 
Boston in 1932. 

Reports, addresses and trips by automobile were features 
of the Milwaukee conference. Among the leading speakers was 
H. J. Rahmlow of Madison, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Rahmlow said that gardening 
breaks down strangeness between neighbors. The new arrival 
in a gardening neighborhood gets acquainted faster, more sin- 
cerely, with the folks next door and down the street than folks 
who hole up in apartments. ‘““Our grandmothers,”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘had the first garden clubs—they met over the back 
fence to chat. Now people like to get together in clubs to widen 
their gardening knowledge. Gardening is a hobby of the most 
beneficial sort. If every home had a garden, we would not only 
have more beautiful cities and countryside, but the whole 
family would become better acquainted.” 

Mr. Alfred Hottes of Des Moines talked at some length 
about the use of Vitamin B, to improve the size and staying 
quality of garden flowers. He said that experimenters are using 
this material in the proportion of one part Vitamin B, to 
100,000,000 parts of water. He said further that apparently 
the greatest value of this discovery lies in its use when trans- 
planting work is being done. Plants with which it has been 
used have not wilted even when moved on the hottest days 
and without moist soil around the roots. 





Red Rose Rent Festival in Pennsylvania 


Fittingly, a day before the American Rose Society’s Fall 
meeting at Brooklyn, the Annual Red Rose Rent Festival was 
held October 4 at historic Red Rose Inn on the property of 
The Conard-Pyle Co. near West Grove, Pa. The occasion 
brought together prominent rosarians and horticulturists from 
many states as well as local historians and members of several 
garden clubs and others of note. 

The speakers’ platform, presided over by Robert Pyle of 
The Conard-Pyle Co., overlooked fields of famous roses in 
full Fall bloom, a gorgeous spectacle of color in themselves. 

A crowd of several hundred listened with keen interest to 
the chief address, ““Why Roses in a World at War,” by 
Richardson Wright of New York City, editor of House & 
Garden. ; 

The festival is of historical significance. The tract, upon 
which the Red Rose Inn stands, is part of the original grant 
of land in Pennsylvania to William Penn. In one of the later 
transfers, some two centuries ago, the stated rental terms were 
one red rose, payable yearly ““when demanded.” 

The Penn family was represented in this 1939 transaction 
by Philip Penn-Gaskell Hall, Jr., of Moylan, Pa., ninth 
generation, direct descendant of William Penn. He ‘‘de- 
manded”’ the rent of one red rose from Hon. George B. 
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Scarlett, Pennsylvania state senator, of Kennett Square, who 
acted for the present owners of the inn, The Conard-Pyle Co., 
West Grove, and “‘paid’’ with a choice red rose. 


1939 Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 

The executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, upon recommendation of the committee on garden 
awards, William J. Serrill, chairman, has voted to make the 
following awards: 

A gold medal to Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott of Todmorden 
Farm, Media, Pa., for her fine estate, with rolling acres, perfec- 
tion of landscape and ancient dwelling-house. The perfection 
and variety of blooms, shrubs and trees attest the knowledge 
and skill of the owner. Tree peonies and Japanese iris are spe- 
cialties; thousands of daffodils are naturalized; boxwood 
planting is unusually fine. The charm which only age can give 
is richly here; it touches and mellows the beauty which skill 
and exquisite taste have created. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Rosengarten of 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., whose modern and beauti- 
ful home is placed at the edge of a heavily wooded slope which 
forms one side of the famous Wissahickon Valley, and thus 
partakes of the charm, hushed and mysterious, which only the 
presence of such a forest can give. The grounds have been 
appropriately treated in accordance with this dominant char- 
acter. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. Pew of Ardmore, 
Pa., for their elaborately and beautifully planted estate. A 
charmingly shaded terrace leads from the house to the formal 
garden, brilliant with blooms. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Evan Randolph of Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., for their very small enclosed 
garden, placed and planned to form a lovely out-door living 
room. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Marshall S. Morgan, of 
“Paperhill,"’ Malvern, Pa., for their unpretentious country 
home. A converted farm house, with the typical rural features 
retained, is set in a lawn shaded by old trees, on the bank of 
Ridley Creek. 

A bronze medal to Mrs. Edward Ingersoll of ‘“‘Spring House 
Farm,” Pennllyn, Pa. An impressive old house of fine pro- 
portions with shaded grounds is in a setting of open country, 
with a beautifully planted, wall-enclosed garden. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Dixon Wainwright, 
of ‘“Tamarack Hill,’’ Gwynedd Valley, Pa. An impressive en- 
trance, a fine old house, a beautifully planted courtyard, and a 
terrace at the back, with a fine country view, are the features 
of this estate. 

A bronze medal to Mrs. N. McLean Seabrease, of ‘“‘Mid- 
wood House,”’ Fort Washington, Pa. The place has an atmos- 
phere all its own; it is something ‘‘different,’’ foreign, and 
artistically pleasing. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. William Howard 
Hart, of ‘“‘Arrowhead Farm,’’ Ambler, Pa., for their little 
garden with its low retaining walls and pool, marked with 
good taste and simplicity. 


Tree Preservation Pamphlets Issued 


The demand for a series of pamphlets on shade tree care 
issued by the National Park Service and known as the Tree 
Preservation Bulletins was so heavy that the‘original printing 
was soon exhausted and many orders could not be filled. A 
new printing has been made and a complete stock is now for 
sale at 10 cents per copy. The bulletins available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., are as 
follows: Bulletins 1 and 2 (combined), ‘“‘Purpose and Policy’’; 
Bulletin 3, ‘““Tree Bracing’; Bulletin 4, ‘‘Shade Tree Prun- 
ing’; Bulletin 5, “Lightning Protection for Trees’; Bulletin 
6, ‘General Spraying Practices’; Bulletin 7, ‘“Rope, Knots, 
and Climbing”; Bulletin 8, ‘Safety for Tree Workers.” 




















Providing a Cafeteria for the Birds 


How our feathered friends can be coaxed 
to remain near the house in the Winter 


They are constantly on duty, hunting for food— insects 
in their various forms and weed seeds which, if not kept 
in check, would ruin all the garden maker’s efforts. 

There are two ways of attracting birds. One is by supplying 
food either in the form of seeds, nuts and suet, or by planting 
trees and shrubs which bear 
fruits eaten by birds. The sec- 
ond is by supplying nesting 
sites—either nesting boxes or 
bushes and tangles that will 
supply favorable nesting places. 

Let us first consider attract- 
ing birds by supplying food. 
The easiest way is to scatter 
chicken feed, bread crumbs or 
table scraps on the ground. 
There is only one requisite in 
doing this. If there is snow on 
the ground, clear it away before 
putting the food out. Another 
simple way is to nail a piece of 
suet to a tree or hang it in a 
wire basket such as is used for 
soap in the kitchen and which may be purchased in most ten 
cent stores. From that beginning one can make or use as elab- 
orate a feeder as he chooses. I shall not go into detail as to the 
best types, for as far as the birds are concerned there are no 
best feeders. What they are interested in is the food and not 
the feeders. Some birds may prefer one type of feeder to 
another but they are too few to consider. 

There are three types of feeders that might be mentioned. 
I believe that the best of all is the window feeder, for with it 
one can watch more easily and better enjoy the birds that 
come for food. The feeder rests on the sill and the food can 
be replenished by merely opening the window, a decided 
advantage during cold, stormy weather. Another very effec- 
tive feeder, especially for the small climbing birds as chicka- 
dees, nuthatches, and woodpeckers is the suet stick. This is a 
stick 15 to 18 inches long drilled with a number of holes 
into which is packed a mixture of suet, seeds and nuts. The 
advantage of this feeder is that the larger and more quarrel- 


B Tr. play an important part in keeping gardens thrifty. 





New type of feeding shelf. 


some birds, as the English spar- 
row, the starling and the blue- 
jay, cannot get at the food, for 
there are no places for them to 
perch. If one is bothered with 
squirrels, a trolley feeder on a 
wire between the house and a 
tree will solve that problem. It 
is hard for squirrels to climb 
along a wire. But do not make the mistake of using a rope, for 
they will run along it nearly as easily as on the ground. 

The kind of food which is used is important. Chicken 
feed can be used, but there is the disadvantage that some of 
the grains are broken and when exposed to wet weather will 
mould quickly with, sometimes, disastrous results to the birds. 
Also, there are a number of seeds in the chicken feed that will 
only be eaten if nothing else is available. As a result, if one is 
too generous in supplying it, he is apt to find some noxious 
weeds in his garden next Summer. 

It is always better, although a little more expensive to use 
a mixture specially prepared for wild birds. It should contain 
such seeds as sunflower, canary, millet and other whole seed 
and grains that wild birds are fond of, but with very little or 
no cracked grain. Peanuts or other nut meats are always 
welcome. Raisins, pieces of apple and lettuce are cherished by 
some, especially mockingbirds, and bread crumbs, although 
their big disadvantage is that the starlings are fond of them. 
One of the most important foods is suet—preferably beef 
suet—which should be available at all times, for birds have 
a high body temperature and need considerable fatty substances 
to maintain it. 

With regard to the birds you may expect to attract, you 
will always have English sparrows. They will come to almost 
any kind of food. You may not like them but they attract 
other birds and soon you are likely to see juncos among them, 
tree sparrows, a white-throated sparrow or two and possibly 
a song sparrow. The chickadee will be a common visitor, as 
will the nuthatch, titmouse and cardinal, if sunflower seeds 
and suet are supplied. Most birds eat sunflower seeds in prefer- 
ence to any other. The saucy but beautiful bluejay will always 
be present. There are four kinds of woodpeckers (the downy, 
hairy, redbellied, and redheaded) that you may get, although 
the little downy woodpecker will be the most common. There 
is also a number of other birds that may come, depending 
upon your geographical location. Among them are the Carolina 





Food and shelter combined. 





A feeding station in which the birds must eat in public. 


A feeding crib which is ornamental and prevents waste. 
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wren, mockingbird, grackle, blue- 
bird, mourning dove, purple 
finch, evening grosbeak and 
brown creeper, or you may be 
thrilled by the visit of some rare 
bird. 

The best time of year to start 
is late Summer or early Fall. At 
first, after the birds have found 
your food, which may take some 
time, put out only small quan- 
tities of it. Then increase it as 
cold weather advances, but try 
not to put out more than will be 
consumed in a day, unless it is in a hopper, for there will be 
too much waste. 

You may ask, ‘How will the putting out of food decrease 
the insect population and the number of weeds in the garden?”’ 
In all probability the birds which visit your feeder will not 
subsist only on the food you put out for them. The nuthatches, 
woodpeckers and other climbing birds will continue to go up 
and down your trees in search of insect eggs and larve in the 
crevices of the bark. The sparrows and other ground-feeding 
birds will be continually looking 
for weed seeds in your garden and 
the other birds will likewise be 
looking for some favorite kind 
of food and the increased number 
of birds will greatly decrease the 
number of insects and weed seeds. 

In planting trees and shrubs to 
attract birds try to select varieties 
that will give as nearly as pos- 
sible a continuous supply of food 
the year round and in planting 
these trees and shrubs do not 
make the plantings too solid but 
leave plenty of open spaces. The 
mulberries are one of the best to 
plant, for I believe that a greater 
variety of birds feed on the ripen- 
ing fruit of this tree than any 
other. Also, its fruiting season is 
long, lasting from June into late 
August. The hawthorns and 
crabs are good for a Fall supply 
of food. The mountain ash is 
one of the best for Winter and 
the Japanese barberry is good as 
a holdover in the early Spring when there is little else to be 
had. These are only a few of dozens that may be used, but 
before making your selection it is advisable to consult a local 
nurseryman who will be able to tell you which are the best 
varieties for your locality. 

As for attracting birds by supplying nesting boxes or by 
planting bushes and tangles that will supply favorable nest- 
ing places, I believe that is a subject that is best considered 
in the Spring when our birds are returning and begin to hunt 
for their home-sites. Finally, one 
must remember that by attract- 
ing birds to the garden he can 
have more beautiful flowers in 
greater abundance, since insects 
and weed seeds, obnoxious as 
they are to the gardener, are 
highly appealing to the birds. 
Nor must the delightful songs 
and bright colors of the birds be 
forgotten. 


—W. Bryant Tyrrell. 
Takoma Park, Md. 





















Squirrels have a liking for hand-outs, too. 





A feeding platform with ample room for many birds. 





This feeding station may be drawn to the house when more: 
bird provender is needed. 
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Brown Evergreen Foliage 


EVERAL days of heavy rains 
in the early Fall hastened the 
yellowing and dropping of 
foliage. This was particularly 
marked in the case of American 
elms in early October. It may be 
one of the minor effects of the 
extended drought of last Spring 
and early Summer. This early 
shedding is decidedly more evi- 
dent on elms than on maples. 

The somewhat general preva- 
lence of many brown needles on various pines, particularly the 
white, red, Scotch and mugho pines, has attracted notice and 
in some cases aroused apprehension in early October. It will be 
observed that these brown needles are all on the older wood 
and with many trees this season it is the foliage which was 
produced last year. This browning is a normal condition and 
no apprehension need be felt so long as the needles on the 
shoots which developed the past season are green and healthy. 

Some pines, especially the red pine, may carry the foliage of 
two or three seasons through the 
Winter. The brown needles have 
functioned at least for two sea- 
sons and next year such trees will 
have, with their new shoots, as 
in the past season, the foliage of 
at least two years to meet their 
vital needs. 

The arborvite are also show- 
ing extensive browning and with 
these as with the pines this dis- 
coloration is limited to foliage 
which has served the tree for two 
seasons. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Plants in Duck Ponds 


STATE owners sometimes 
ask what they can grow in 
the way of water plants in ponds 
where ducks are kept. The an- 
swer must be that the introduc- 
tion of water plants in a duck 
pond is exceedingly difficult. The 
best plan to follow is to adopt Nature’s method and introduce 
marginal plants in the shallow water around the edge. These 
plants will create conditions which will make it possible for 
under-water plants to get a start. 

The common cat-tails, Typha angustifolia and T. latifolia, 
are good plants to begin with. These plants increase rapidly, 
purifying the water by their requirements for nutrients. Once a 
thicket is established, under-water plants are very likely to 
appear naturally, as they are dependent, of course, upon the 
shelter which marginal plants 
naturally provide. 

It is recommended that cat- 
tail plants be set in water not 
much deeper than 12 inches in 
that part of the pond which is 
less frequented by ducks. It is 
advisable to use full-grown 
plants and plant them carefully 
in tin cans or wooden containers, 
using any kind of good soil and 
sink the containers where re- 
quired. 


J 




















Variety in House Plants 


Including some kinds which are not 
well known to the average housewife 


W among the plants suitable for house culture, have be- 
come more popular in past years than the grape ivy, Vitis 
rhombifolia. 

Cissus antarctica is equally worthy of the flower lover's 
attention. This is not a new plant by any means, having 
been known in Europe for many years and also been used 
extensively in California as an outside evergreen vine, but it 
is still almost unknown in the East and Middle West as a 
house plant. 

Bailey, in his well-known Cyclopedia, has given it a popu- 
lar name, kangaroo vine, and it may be described as follows: 

The deeply toothed, rather thick glossy, dark green leaves, about four 
inches long, are ovate or oblong, and sometimes heart-shaped. They re- 
semble those of the chestnut tree. 

The plant branches freely, forming a compact attractive bush. Later it 


makes vines much like the grape ivy, having tendrils for climbing. It has been 
tested thoroughly for several years and can be recommended unreservedly. 


Another member of this family, Cissus striata, the striped 
treebine, has become popular since its introduction in the East 
a year ago for small dishes, terrariums, and the like and it, too, 
may be recommended to flower lovers who do not know it. 
Eventually, it will grow to large size as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Philodendron cordatum is another excellent climbing plant 
for indoor use and is practically fool-proof. While philoden- 
drons as a whole require moist conditions, plants of this species 
will withstand dry apartment conditions year after year and 
be perfectly happy. Plants have been known to live in soil 
that was dry for over three weeks and showed no ill effects. 

It is true, of course, that the Christmas cactus, Zygocactus 
truncatus, is an all-time house plant, but it is one which never 
loses its interest. It blooms readily during the shortest days of 
the year, which justifies mention of it here. It likes shade and a 
fair amount of water until the flower buds begin to form. 
Over-watering from then on causes the buds to drop. 

Gasterias are unusual plants and very easy to grow. They 
are succulents and native to South Africa. The leaves are thick, 
stemless, tapering and covered with whitish spots or tiny 
wart-like protuberances that give them an unusual and attrac- 
tive appearance. The flowers, however, are rather inconspicu- 





The so-called kangaroo vine starts out in life as a 
small, compact plant. 





The striped treebine is still a novelty in the eastern states 
and makes a good house plant. 


ous, ranging from greenish to pink. Give them a fair amount 
of light and a light sandy loam. 

In recent years saintpaulias or African violets have come 
into prominence through their use in glass bowls and ter- 
rariums. Give them plenty of light but not direct sunlight. 
While they enjoy a moist atmosphere, water must not be 
allowed to stand on the leaves. Water from below and do not 
plunge the pots out-of-doors for the Summer. Saintpaulias are 
usually not long-lived but are readily propagated from leaf 
cuttings taken in March. Leave the stem on and bury the stem 
in moist sand up to where it joins the leaf. When rooted, pot 
up in One part sand, two parts loam and one part leaf mold 
with a little dried cow manure and bone meal added. 

Gardenias have been becoming more and more common as 
house plants in recent years. However, they are not plants for 
the amateur who is not willing to give them the care they 
require. They must not be subjected to extremes of any kind. 
They like plenty of moisture but must have good drainage; 
they like sun but must be protected from it when the foliage 
is wet and when plunged out-of-doors for the Summer. Gar- 
denias like a reasonably rich soil with plenty of humus and 
some bone meal in it. Keep a close watch out for mealy bugs 
and red spiders. 

The kalanchoé is another plant that will bloom in Winter 
and can be had in flower by Christmas time. Plant it in a 
light sandy soil such as is used for other succulents. Beyond 
that, there is nothing unusual about its care. 

For those who like palms, Cocos weddelliana is a finer 
leaved, more graceful form than those usually seen. Its appear- 
ance is more in keeping with the size of the average small home. 
It is easily handled and because it grows slowly, keeps its 
usefulness and beauty for years. The same is true of Pheenix 
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roebeleni, the most graceful of the date palms, which has deli- 
cate downward-curving leaflets. While palms will grow in 
dark halls, they appreciate plenty of light but not direct sun- 
light. Keep them in comparatively small pots and give them 
a soil slightly heavier than for most house plants. When neces- 
sary, repot in early Spring just when the new growth is be- 
ginning to appear. 

The passion flower, Passiflora caerulea, on the other hand, 
likes a large pot with plenty of room for its roots to spread 
out. Also, give it plenty of light and air and a reasonable 
amount of water. Syringe the foliage often and pinch back to 
induce branching. This plant rests during the Winter, so prune 
the branches back near to the main stem and keep cool. When 
growth starts again, give it more heat and feed regularly with 
manure water during the entire growing season. P. incarnata 
is a hardier form that may also be grown indoors. 

The nerines likewise make good house plants. They are 
South African bulbs that bloom in the Fall, producing clusters 
of deeply cut funnel-shaped flowers of red or pink, varying to 
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white. They do well when planted, with the top of the bulbs 
showing, about three to a five-inch pot in good fibrous loam 
and not repotted for five or six years. While growing, give 
them plenty of water and an occasional application of liquid 
fertilizer. When the leaves begin to turn yellow in the Spring, 
gradually withhold the water and turn the pots on their sides 
in a dry place until August when the plants may be started 
into growth again gradually. Nerine sarniense is the most com- 
monly seen form. 

The St. Bernard’s lily is also an attractive plant. Its leaves 
are narrow, somewhat grass-like and marked with white, 
while the flowers are small and star-like. The plant has few 
pests, will stand comparatively poor light conditions and does 
not mind the hot dry air in the average home. The flowers 
usually appear in early Summer and at this time give plenty of 
water. The plant does best in a fairly good garden loam en- 
riched with a little fertilizer. Feed it about once a month when 
growing actively. Reproduction is by means of the stolons 
which will root readily when in contact with the soil. 


Good Plants for Rock Gardens and Borders 


very satisfactory in certain locations. Being small, it is 

suitable for rock gardens, where it delights in stony 
soil, full sun and some lime. The bright yellow, daisy-like 
flowers are borne on eight-inch stems. While it usually blooms 
in May, it tends to be everblooming in some sections, even 
blossoming during Winter thaws. 

The xthionema Warley Rose is another good rock garden 
plant, one especially suited to hot, dry locations, growing 
particularly well in full sun in any loose soil fairly rich in 
leaf mold. The foliage is a glaucous blue and the compact little 
bushlets grow from four to six inches tall. In May each plant 
is covered with bright rose-pink flowers that make it look like 
a miniature Daphne cneorum. 

The camassias, on the other hand, are Spring-flowering 
bulbs. They are hardy anywhere that tulips are and are natives 
of rich meadows which are very wet in Winter and Spring but 
dry in Summer, making them ideal for places where the water 
settles in Winter and where other Spring bulbs will not grow. 
Camassias will even tolerate standing in water when in bloom. 
The flowers come in various tones of blue or creamy white and 
are borne on spikes from one to three feet high, somewhat 
resembling those of the eremurus. 

For a small plant, Corydalis bulbosa is especially good. It 
grows about six inches high and bears comparatively large 
rosy lavender flowers in early Spring. This is a European 
introduction and is related to the Dutchman’s breeches. It will 


AC TINEA herbacea is a little-known plant that is proving 





(At left) The actinea likes 
stony soil in full sunshine. 


(At right) Camassias will 
thrive in places too wet for 
most bulbs. 


grow well in any good soil, but prefers full sunlight, although 
it will stand some shade. 

Dryas suendermanni is another good rock garden plant. It 
bears small oak-like evergreen leaves and prefers a limestone 
soil, good drainage and a sunny but not dry position. This 
hybrid is of much easier culture than its parent, D. octopetala, 
but similarly dislikes being moved. The creamy white, anem- 
one-like flowers are produced in Spring and Summer. For 
carpeting rocks it is excellent. 

Elymus glaucus is usually very satisfactory when one is 
desirous of an ornamental grass of gray-blue tone. It is excel- 
lent for cutting or as a corner specimen three or four feet high 
to add variety to a planting. 

The megasea group of saxifrages likewise includes a number 
of useful plants. They are low and bold in form, making them 
admirably suited to rock work and may also be used as border 
plants. Give them a moist location and partial shade. Protec- 
tion during the Winter is also helpful in many cases. 

Ruellia ciliosa is particularly valuable in dry gravelly soils. 
It grows about one and one-half feet tall and bears light 
lavender, petunia-like flowers from July until frost. It may be 
grown either from seed or by division of the parent plant. 

The value of species tulips is often overlooked in rock gar- 
dens. Probably, the best-known is Tulipa kaufmanniana, the 
water-lily tulip, with its flowers of creamy white and pink. 
Another well-known one is T. clusiana, while T. marjoletti 
may come up year after year. 7. sylvestris is sweetly scented. 























































There is a wide diversity of 
opinion about Scarlett O’ Hara. 
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Horticulture, since the editor asked for expressions of 

opinion on the new varieties listed in the All-America 
selections for this year, the judges performed their task reason- 
ably well. Most of the writers reporting on these annuals gave 
at least some of them high commendation. There was one 
about which there was wide diversity of opinion—the gold 
medal morning-glory Scarlett O’Hara. A majority gave this 
annual a high score but a few considered it to have very little 
merit. In any event, it was discussed to a greater extent than 
any other entry. 

Curiously enough, however, the most comprehensive letter 
omitted Scarlett O’Hara altogether. Nevertheless, this letter 
must have first place. It is written by Mrs. George E. Andrews, 
president of the White Plains (N. Y.) Garden Club. Mrs. 
Andrews reports first on the aster Early Giant, which she 
has found absolutely disease resistant. Its lavender-blue color 
is good, she says, and improves with age. She grants a slight 
tendency to weakness of stem, but once exhibited a vase of 
twelve perfect specimens, four to six inches in diameter. Mrs. 
Andrews gives the annual hollyhock Indian Spring a very 
high rating, stating that no words of praise are too great for 
this beautiful pink hollyhock, which she grew from seed to 
four-foot plants in four months. In recording her success, she 
writes: 

‘In June I transplanted three weak little seedlings to a loca- 
tion with morning sun only. These were carefully nurtured 
and, when buds showed, were given alternate regular feedings 
of liquid manure and nitrophoska (one tablespoonful to a 
gallon of water) and protected from Japanese beetles by a 
continuous coating of sulphur-lead-lime dust. On September 15 
I exhibited in the county flower show a six-foot specimen out- 
classing all other entries.”’ 

In contrast to her reaction to this hollyhock, Mrs. Andrews 
expresses little enthusiasm for the petunia Hollywood Star, 
which she feels could have been more aptly called ‘“‘Rosy Estra- 
lyta’’ because its daintiness belies the glamour evoked by its 
present name. Nor does she consider Phlox drummondi Salmon 
Glory of extraordinary merit. Its florets are not unusually 
large, she says, and it proved in her garden more straggly and 
taller than she expected and needed staking. It is not in her 
opinion a good border plant. She thinks that the cynoglossum 
Firmament is “‘good, but not quite so as rated.’’ She likes 
the marigold Early Sunshine for its lemon yellow blooms and 
improved early-blooming quality, which she claims is vastly 
better than Dixie Sunshine, for two years ago in March she 
started 24 plants of the latter variety only to have the resulting 
thousands of buds killed by an October frost before any 
blooms appeared. 

Of the petunia Ladybird she says that the color in her 
garden was not a brilliant pink, but that the plant makes a 


ACCORDING to the many letters which have come to 





Readers Report on 
“All-Americas” 


Candid comments on plants tried 
out for the first time this year 


The scabiosa Blue Moon needs 
ideal conditions to do its best. 


very satisfactory bedding variety. She was disappointed in the 
depth and diameter of bloom and brilliance of color of the 
scabiosa Blue Moon. The stems are excellent, she found, and 
the plants prolific, but the flowers are not a large lavender- 
blue and are not as outstanding an improvement over other 
varieties as claimed. The zinnia White Light is, as claimed, 
almost white; she considers it more rust resistant than any 
other of the type and a splendid cut flower. 


ONCERNING the much-discussed Scarlett O'Hara, Mr. 
William T. Innes of Philadelphia wrote as follows: 

“In the beginning of the year some of my friends thought it 
was ridiculous that this plant should have received the gold 
medal award, as it has the disadvantage of being a weak climber 
and morning-glories in general are not considered to have much 
class. As far as the foliage being unique is concerned, it might 
possibly have that claim, but I do not consider that it is 
attractive. 

“It was very late blooming after being planted early, and 
while a few of the first flowers were sufficiently large to com- 
pare them with those of Heavenly Blue, there were only a few 
flowers that really attained such a size. Later, when they 
bloomed more freely, the size was reduced about one half. A 
number of my friends report the same experience. 

“As far as coloring is concerned I consider that it is all that 
is claimed for it. One of my friends thinks the color ‘horrid,’ 
but there is no accounting for tastes.”’ 

Lida T. Beckler of Baltimore, Md., waxed enthusiastic 
about this morning-glory. She wrote: 

“One of the All-America selections which I grew was 
Scarlett O’Hara. I consider it 100 per cent. From eight seeds I 
grew six plants. I had no trouble in training it to run on a 
fence, and I had as many as 100 blooms at one time. I found 
the foliage good and clean, and the leaves do not wrap around 
each other to check them, as do those of Heavenly Blue.” 

Then there is a report from Harrison, N. J., written by Mrs. 
Agnes M. Gibson, who says: 

‘‘My seeds were planted in very poor, sandy soil. They re- 
ceived very little sun, due to shade from oak trees and were 
given no support or trellis to climb on. They did not grow to 
be large plants, attaining a height of about 24 inches, but each 
plant had lovely green foliage and beautiful carnelian red 
flowers. The flowers were few but striking and caused much 
comment. I grew them in a shrubbery bed. There were four 
plants in all but in my estimation, considering the conditions 
they grew under, they did wonders. The only other annual that 
will grow satisfactorily in this particular bed is the marigold. 

“My mother, who lives in Brooklyn, N. Y., planted her 
Scarlett O’Hara seeds in fertile soil along a wire fence with the 
morning-glory Heavenly Blue. This combination was lovely. 
All her neighbors admired the two morning-glories but insisted 
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Scarlett O’Hara was the most beauti- 
ful they had ever seen and are all 
talking of planting it next season. 
Its color is perfect, it is a good 
bloomer, and its foliage is fine. Given 
the right conditions it comes up to 
all expectations; given adverse con- 
ditions, it is still worth while. 

“T also tried the new petunia 
Hollywood Star. The flowers were 
a lovely deep pink, the foliage un- 
usual; but the flowers were small, 
most of them splitting, and giving 
the appearance of being ragged and 
crippled. In fact, people were asking 
me what kind of plants they were. 
When told the plants were petunias, 
they were surprised, but stated they 
did not think them worth while 
bothering with. I must say that I 
agreed with them. My other petunias, 
Rosy Gem, Elks Pride, Flaming Vel- 
vet, made a beautiful showing. They 
were planted mixed in two beds. 
However, Rosy Gem does not equal 
Rosy Morn in my estimation. The 
petunias were grown in well-fertil- 
ized sandy soil, in a sunny position.” 

Mrs. Fred J. Arsenault of Nashua, N. H., rates the Scarlett 
O’Hara morning-glory 100 per cent. The color is good, the 
foliage unusual, as claimed, she writes, and then comments: 
‘“The package said it did not climb. I put a stake in the ground, 
tied a string to it and connected it with the porch. The vine 
twisted and climbed over this string for over 20 feet.’’ 

Mrs. Henry Rogers of Ausable Forks, N. Y., returned an 
interesting score on seven of the All-Americas and seems to have 
been particularly fair in her ratings, for which reason her score 
is given below: 


Morning-glory Scarlett O'Hara oe 
Aster Early Giant Le Ae 
Petunia Hollywood Star nn 
Antirrhinum Guinea Gold ........ ..90 
Cynoglossum Firmament .......... or, 
Marigold Golden Glow . seek, 75 
Petunia Apple Blossom .......... 85 


The Squirrel Hill Nursery in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., went so far as to 
give the petunia Lady Bird a score 
of 100, evidently considering it out- 
standing, especially as Hollywood 
Star was rated at only 50. At the 
same time the observation was made 
that the color of Lady Bird is more 
nearly red than pink. The color of 
Hollywood Star was set down as 
poor, and the blossoms small. Com- 
ment was made that the much dis- 
cussed scabiosa Blue Moon showed 
little improvement over existing 
kinds, yet there were some reports 
which praised it. 

The comments which have been 
given here indicate the general tone 
of all the reports handed in. To- 
gether they add up to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to produce 
annuals which will give a uniform 
measure of success in all parts of the 
country and that it is unfair to con- 
demn a plant as unworthy just be- 
cause it happens to make a poor 
showing in a certain state or particu- 
lar kind of soil. 





There is little but praise for the hollyhock Indian Spring. 
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The aster Early Giant is credited with a color that 
improves with age. 
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A Year's Experiments 


a year I have many seeds 
sent me, new introductions as 
well as less-known flowers from 
foreign countries. The growing of 
something new each year is very 
interesting. I grow all the new petu- 
nias, for I love them especially. I had 
one border of deep velvety red and 
blue with a white variety, Snow 
Queen, in the midst. They proved 
to be unusually long-blooming and 
beautiful. 

The dahlia-flowered zinnia, Ex- 
quisite, bloomed to perfection and 
was the finest rose-pink one I ever 
grew. The morning-glory, Scarlett 
O’Hara, also lived up to my fondest 
expectations, and bloomed unend- 
ingly. 

From Mexico I received the golden 
flower of the Incas, tithonia. I found 
it most desirable to plant among 
shrubs and to use as a background 
for wide borders, as its foliage is an 
attractive rich green and curiously 
cut. The flowers, a dazzling bright 
red, resemble a large single zinnia and are still more attractive 
against the foliage. Contrary to the rule of mass planting for 
effect, this flower seems more imposing if planted individually, 
for then the plant will grow three to six feet tall and branch 
like a shrub. It does better if the soil is not too rich. 

One very pleasing flower, of which I was sorry to lose the 
label bloomed continuously for me from July on. It had 
countless large, cup-shaped, rose-colored flowers richly veined 
with velvety red. The shapely plant grew from 12 to 18 inches 
high and had very attractive heart-shaped leaves, with a notch 
at the end of the second long vein, making the tip of the leaf 
more pointed than a perfect heart. Perhaps, someone can tell 
me its name. 

From southern California or Mexico comes the hunne- 
mannia, a giant yellow tulip-poppy which proved, by far, the 
best poppy I ever grew. It is pleasing 
in the border and more lasting as a 
cut flower than most poppies. It is of 
bushy growth and has beautiful, 
feathery, glaucous green foliage. 

From a New Orleans seedsman I 
got a mixture of salpiglossis. Where 
Summers are not too hot the blooms 
of this flower are more velvety and 
colorful. Unlike most flowers, they 
need a rich soil to bring out the vivid 
coloring and they do much better if 
the seed is sown where they are to 
bloom. The beautifully veined trum- 
pet-shaped flowers are charming in 
the border and as cut flowers. 

I should also like to mention the 
godetia, a hardy annual from Cali- 
fornia, which grew wonderfully well 
for me. There seem to be several im- 
proved mixtures, a gladiolus-flowered 
type and an azalea. The former mix- 
ture provided truly exquisite colors 
and silk- or satin-like blooms. All the 
plants were very neat and compact, 
and grew well in the shade. 


—DMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 




















Bonfire Making Seems Like a Simple Task 


Yet it is not very simple when green or 
wet tree trimmings are to be burned 


s¢C NAVE all the fallen leaves and all the rubbish from your 
vegetable garden to throw on the compost heap.”’ That 


is the advice to be found in many newspapers and 


magazines at this time of year. It may be good advice under 
some circumstances, but there are conditions under which it 
may be entirely wrong. 

Unquestionably, fallen leaves can be converted into excel- 
lent fertilizer in the course of a year or two, the process being 
aided by mixing it with manure or, better still, with some 
preparation like Adco. This is the proper plan for garden 
makers to follow, if they have the opportunity or inclination 
for obtaining fertilizer in this inexpensive way. Nevertheless, 
there are many persons who have more leaves than they can 
use or who dislike to bother with compost piles, and, there- 
fore, prefer to burn their leaves. 

Then, again, there is the matter of refuse in the vegetable 
garden and from that part of the flower garden given over 
to irises, peonies, gladioli, dahlias, and asters. There was a 
time when the tops removed from these plants could be used 
safely and to advantage in the making of compost. Now, 
however, many of these plants are extremely likely to harbor 
insect pests. This is particularly true in sections where the 
European corn borer abounds. None of this material will de- 
cay with much rapidity in the course of the Winter. There- 
fore, hundreds of these pests will certainly live on in a newly 
made compost heap and emerge in the Spring, ready to start 
their annual round of depredation. The best plan to follow 
is to burn all garden refuse, which is not entirely above sus- 
picion. This material can be destroyed by fire without much 
difficulty and no particular instructions need to be given for 
making a bonfire to deal with garden refuse. 

It is quite another thing when the amateur finds himself 
confronted with the trimmings from trees and shrubs, par- 
ticularly if fairly large branches have been removed. It is not 
comfortable to have piles of such matter in the garden or 
orchard for long periods, and the best practice calls for imme- 
diate burning. There are sections of the country, however, 
where a large amount of trimmings have been left in piles 
throughout the Summer, because of the danger from large bon- 
fires while dry weather prevails. Such conditions are to be 
found in most of the New England states, and in some parts 
of New York state, which were visited by the hurricane a 
year ago. 

This wood, which has become thoroughly dry in the course 
of the Summer, can be burned at any time now without diffi- 
culty. Much greater skill will be required to make a bonfire 
which will consume newly cut branches. Yet certain rules will 
almost invariably bring success. It goes 
without saying that making a bonfire 


Poured over a small quantity of dry wood, it will make an 
extremely hot fire. 

Discarded automobile tires also make a very hot fire, but 
both the tires and the oil may be expected to cause a large 
amount of smoke, too, a fact which may militate against their 
use in sections where neighboring houses are not far away. 
As a rule, a generous use of newspapers and a small amount of 
well-dried kindling will serve. Of course, shavings or excelsior 
will be useful, if they are at hand. 

The branches to be burned should be piled carefully over 
a core, so that they will extend in one direction. This is very 
important. If they are thrown on the pile in haphazard man- 
ner, there will not be sufficient draft. They should be tramped 
down, if possible, making the pile as compact as can be done 
with the feet. Of course, a few heavy limbs will help to weight 
down a large pile. It may be desirable also to push some of 
the burning branches to settle the fire, using a long pole for 
the purpose. 

The fire should always be started from the windward, so 
that the blaze will be driven into the center of the pile. If 
these directions are followed carefully, there should be no 
difficulty in getting a good bonfire at any time in the Winter. 

There are certain warnings which should be kept in mind, 
however. It has been pointed out by Dr. E. Porter Felt of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories in Stamford, Conn., 
that the practice of burning leaves under or near trees, espe- 
cially small ones, is likely to result in injury: although the 
damage may not become apparent at once. Most such burning 
is done when there is little wind and the danger of the fire 
spreading is at a minimum. This precaution is certainly advis- 
able. An almost still air is favorable to nearly continuous hot 
currents which may have a searing or drying effect up to a 
height of 25 feet or more. 

The danger in this respect is greater than when there is 
some air movement and a consequent swaying of the currents 
of hot air. It is common to see scorched foliage or weakened 
and dead limbs above the place where there has been a fire. 
This is true in burning leaves and more so when burning 
brush. Particles of charcoal on the ground or charred portions 
of the bark are most suggestive of the cause of the trouble. 

It is easy to avoid damage of this kind by keeping the fire 
at a safe distance from the tree. A more inexcusable injury 
results from the burning of small piles of leaves against the 
bark of a tree, especially if it be small and thin-barked, such as 
a six-inch sugar maple. The same type of injury appears on 
small trees after burning a weedy field. If the cambium has 
been killed, the bark eventually dries and in the course of 
months there is a dead area. Fire injured trees are most inviting 
to borers. 

One other warning to keep in mind has to do with local 
fire regulations. In some sections it is 
illegal to make a fire out-of-doors at 





should not be attempted except on days 
when there is no more than a light 
breeze. 

The core of the bonfire must consist 
of material which will burn readily and 
make a hot fire. Rags soaked in kerosene 
were used commonly in days when 
kerosene was easily obtainable. It is not 
to be found in many homes now and 
gasoline is much too dangerous to be 
substituted. Good results are possible 
with the use of crankcase oil which has 
been drained from automobiles. If one 
lives near a gasoline station where cars 
are drained, this material probably can 
’ be obtained readily and without cost. 





May We Help You? 


The editor is sometimes criticized because 
the descriptions of new plants and flow- 
ers are published without a statement as 
to the dealers who sell them. There are 
many reasons why it is impossible to 
give such information in connection with 
articles published in Horticulture, but a 
department in the editor’s office is given 
over to the cataloguing of firms and in- 
dividuals selling rare and unusual plants. 
A letter to the editor asking for any in- 
formation about sources of supply will 
be answered immediately, and in most 
cases with the information desired. 


any time in the year without a permit. 
These permits usually last for only one 
day, but they are not difficult to obtain, 
if the authorities are assured that the fire 
can be started without danger of spread- 
ing to woodlands or buildings. 

In any event, it is wise to make a 
bonfire only when the wind is blowing 
away from buildings, thus avoiding the 
smoke nuisance and the possible danger 
of sparks’ igniting a shingled roof. 
Great care must be taken that the fire 
does not spread into dry grass. It is well 
to have a few buckets of water on hand, 
as well as some old brooms and iron 
rakes. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of ‘Horticulture,’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 


War's Effect on Tulip Planting 


Sb country produced about five per cent of all the tulip 
bulbs planted here last season. The situation in Europe 
indicates a very short crop and high prices next year. If gar- 
deners care to anticipate their needs and plant the bulbs in 
1939 that they had planned to buy in 1940, this can still be 
done, although some substitution of varieties will probably 
be necessary at this late date. 

Tulips planted now will be better than those planted before 
October 1, and fully as good as those set out during the sup- 
posed magical planting month of October. 

I planted tulip bulbs the day after Christmas in 1938. In 
order to get them into the ground, it was necessary to use a 
pickaxe to pry up the frozen crust so that I could plant them 
five inches deep. Yet, I have never had better results. Nor is 
this an isolated instance. As a seedsman, I depend upon the 
scrapings of the bins year after year for my tulip and hyacinth 
plantings. I never set out my tulips before Thanksgiving Day 
—usually three or four weeks later. I have never had a failure 
which could be attributed to late planting. This year, there 
will be no price advantage in buying late, since most seedsmen 
are planning to carry over unsold stocks and grow on for 
another year. But in 1940, there may be no stocks available. 
In the past, this procedure might not have been justified, since 
in most gardens, tulips ‘‘ran out’’-in two or three years and 
for best effects those who could afford it replanted every year. 

For the past eight years, however, a series of experiments 
has been under way which has showed why tulips are not 
permanent, and points the way to better keeping. These ex- 
periments included studies in Holland of the best bulb-grow- 
ing soils both for the propagating and finishing of stock for 
sale. They proved conclusively that far from requiring fer- 
tilizer for best results, tulips in ordinary garden soil probably 
get too much plant food. The use of either organic or in- 
organic manure does force larger flowers for the one season, 
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but it stimulates splitting to such an extent that the following 
year not more than half the flowers are up to average size, and 
within three years the entire effect is ruined. In the past, this 
has not been so serious, since it merely meant replanting about 
every three years, and while this was annoying and expensive, 
it did not mean the total loss of the tulip as garden material. 
With the threat of the loss or reduction of the supply from 
Holland, American gardeners will have to use every possible 
means of keeping their planting in the best possible shape. 

In Holland, the best soils for permanent plantings were 
found to be the sandy beds of the areas reclaimed from the 
North Sea, which contained less than two per cent organic 
matter, very little nitrogen, and were high in lime resulting 
from the breaking down of sea shells and other calcareous 
material left by the receding sea. We can duplicate this situa- 
tion by using the poorer garden soils, not fertilizing and by 
adding lime to bring the soil to a pH of at least 7.5. This is 
true whether they are dug annually or left in place. 

While normally it does not pay to grow on split bulbs for 
two or three years until they reach blooming size, it may be 
a different story next Spring. Dig the bulbs which did not 
bloom or which produced small flowers and line them out in 
the vegetable garden. In the case of these splits, a moderately 
rich soil helps them gain size, but the use of additional fer- 
tilizer is almost certain to bring on splitting before the bulb 
reaches blooming size. Such material should be ready to set 
into the border about the third Fall after lining out. 

Another factor in connection with permanence is Summer 
temperature. This is tied in with storage or dug bulbs as well 
as with the situation in which those are planted which are 
allowed to remain in the soil. Experiments have proved that, 
if the temperature of the air or soil around a bulb remains at 
over 80 degrees for more than two weeks, the chances of flow- 
ering are reduced more than 50 per cent. A three-week period 
at that temperature will destroy 90 per cent of the bloom. 
Hence, the decision to dig or not to dig should hinge on 
whether the bulbs can be kept cooler in the soil or in the 
storage cellar. Where Summer temperatures of 90 and 100 
degrees can be expected for several days, the best place for the 
bulbs is probably in the coolest available cellar. Where Sum- 
mers are cool and soil temperatures remain below 80 degrees, 
they are better off in the soil than under the artificial conditions 
found in storage. The usual precaution of not digging until 
the foliage has died down still holds good. 

While narcissi will not be affected so greatly by the lack of 
imports, due to the well-established industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, they can also be planted late. They should be set 
deeper than usual—about seven to eight inches is a good depth. 
The extra inch or two of soil gives them that much more time 
to get established before the soil finally freezes solid around 
them. 

—R. M. Carleton. 
Western Springs, III. 


Growing Lilium Cernuum From Seed 


Tz THE long list of hardy garden lilies grown from seed, 
the addition of Lilium cernuum has proved outstanding in 
every respect. This lily bears dainty recurved blossoms of a 
deep, true, lilac pink, somewhat smaller than those of L. tenui- 
folium but with the same fragrance. The dark green foliage is 
very fine and the plants average 24 inches in height. 

L. cernuum begins to bloom the last week in June and in a 
large bed of many bulbs, continues for a month. Seed of this 
lily sown in the open in very early Spring produces plants that 
will bloom freely the following season. These lilies are seen to 
best advantage in the garden with green surroundings. They 
are equally fine as cut flowers. A dozen dainty blossoms with 
or aad sprays of tamarisk in a green or black vase are beau- 
tiful. 

—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 
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F esis which came to my desk a few days ago brought 
a question about the use of scions from trees which are 
highly colored every Autumn in order to obtain the same 
results from other trees. This question was an easy one for 
me to answer, because I had in mind an experiment made at 
the Arnold Arboretum several years ago. A particularly hand- 
some maple tree on a private estate in Brookline, Mass. had 
aroused admiration every year because of the high and uniform 
coloring of its foliage and the fact that this coloring came 
very early. When the tree was called to the attention of 
Professor C. S. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum, he obtained 
grafts and used them on a small maple tree growing opposite 
the administration building on the arboretum grounds. That 
tree has now assumed large proportions and is just as highly 
colored every year as the tree from which the scions were 
taken. I see no good reason why this plan should not be 
followed by any one wishing to make sure of richly colored 
foliage with the coming of cool Autumn. 


HAVE always thought Montreal a garden or forest city 

par excellence, but now that its botanical garden is three 
years old, I begin to realize its gigantic and all inclusive plan. 
Montreal is a large island with this garden at its eastern, and 
little-frequented, end. It is under the direction of Brother 
Marie-Victorin who is also director of the botanical institute 
of the University of Montreal and whose book on “Laurentian 
Flora” published in 1935 is a scholarly and unusually human 
treatise with its emphasis on ecology. 

Brother Marie-Victorin tells me he intends to develop a 
medical garden growing all the plants possible that are useful 
in modern healing. Also, he will have a medieval corner grow- 
ing medicinal plants interesting merely as curiosities and placed 
in a cloister setting. 

Another unique feature is to be a corner devoted to plants 
used by Indians and growing in natural surroundings. I hope 
he will grow the tree, white spruce, Stephen Leacock thinks it 
was, that cured Cartier’s sailors of scurvy in a week. I wonder, 
also, if he will have all the herbs one sees 
in the Bon Secours market in Montreal, 
including spruce gum, gold thread, fox 
tail and barks to distill for saddle sores 
(on the horse, not the rider). 

At present, the most interesting thing 
about the garden to me is its herb section, 
really two herb gardens, one for condi- 
ments and one for aromatics. Among 
the aromatics it is unusual to meet the 
Florentine iris, lemon verbena, blooming 
jasmine and both yellow and white meli- 
lot or clover. Although I recognize that 
all belong, some surely need hothouse 
protection in Winter. Surprising among 
the aromatics is a section for Hierochle 
odorata or sweet grass. It would be an 
addition to many New England herb 
gardens. 

Another feature of the botanical gar- 
den is to be a quarry garden, probably 
an imitation of Bermuda’s quarry gar- 
dens or the famous Butcharts Gardens on 
the island of Vancouver. This garden is 
a good place to study hard wood cuttings 
and I have never seen so many pits and 
bins for different kinds of earth, from un- 
alloyed brick dust to decayed pine needles. 





Unusual specimen of night-blooming cereus. 


N ARTICLE in the October 15 issue of Horticulture about 
the Autumn coloring of foliage has brought me a letter 
from Frank S. Ames of Machias, Me., who calls attention to 
the high coloring found in the Pine Tree State when the blue- 
berry bushes have taken on their Fall tints. As is well known, 
Maine has thousands of acres devoted to blueberries and blue- 
berry bushes are so ornamental that landscape architects are 
now using them for their decorative effects in the Autumn. 

It is true, as Mr. Ames points out, that a visitor to Maine 
at this season will find the ground covered for miles with a 
combination of blueberry bushes, soft green birch sprouts and 
brown ferns, making what looks like a great Persian carpet, 
spread out over hills and plains. Incidentally, Washington 
County, Maine, has the largest blueberry area in the United 
States. If one is looking for a route along which to see the 
Autumn color in Maine, I suggest taking either Route 1 or 
Route 2. This is a trip which may well be kept in mind for 
next year. 


RS. FRANCIS B. CROWNINSHIELD sends me a pho- 
tograph of a night-blooming cereus plant taken on her 
place in Florida. It is not unusual for pictures of night-bloom- 
ing cereus blooms to come to my desk—which is not strange, 
for any amateur who has a good specimen of this remarkable 
plant is certain to be proud of it. It is not often, however, that 
I get a picture showing the great number of flowers that were 
seen on Mrs. Crowninshield’s plant, which must have been a 
superb sight. She writes that her plant is six years old and 
about eight feet high. 


LADIOLUS growers will be interested to know that 
Picardy still maintains its lead. The Gladiolus Supple- 
ment, issued by the New England Gladiolus Society, reports 
the results of a recent symposium, in which this variety easily 
ran away from its closest competitors. 

I am interested to find that this lively society is pushing a 
plan to obtain more comprehensive knowledge about the kind 
| of fertilizers which gladioli need. This 
seems like a pretty big undertaking, when 
one considers that different soil condi- 
tions are necessarily found in different 
parts of the country. But an attempt is 
being made, I understand, to approach 
the matter on a scientific basis, particu- 
larly as concerns artificial fertilizer. Un- 
doubtedly there is much to be done in 
trying to ascertain just what is required 
in the way of mineral elements quite 
apart from the materials already used. 


Feehan interesting gladiolus pub- 
lication, which comes to my desk, 
is The Gladland News, published by the 
Indiana Gladiolus Society. Of especial 
interest to me in the October number 
was an item pointing cut that the old 
Varieties are still prize-winners at shows. 
This may be because one must plant a 
good many bulbs to be able to pick out 
show winners, something which cannot 
well be done until the prices come within 
reach of most of us. Moreover, a gladiolus 
has to be good to stand the test of time. 
“Crinkles,”” it was stated, won every 
time it was entered in Indiana shows. 
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Frank Report on Lilac Species 


EAR EDITOR—I am pleased to find that this Fall 

Bobbink & Atkins are featuring the beautiful lilac, Syringa 
oblata dilatata. When hybrid lilacs are still in tight buds this 
splendid species is in full bloom, a nine-foot mound of pink. 
Although rather sparse of bloom when young, a mature plant 
is as prodigal of bloom as any lilac I know, with none of the 
heaviness and floppiness too often apparent in the hybrids. 
It forms a graceful, rounded, twiggy shrub with broad, rather 
small leaves. So far, it has never been troubled by borers, scale 
or mildew, that afflict the hybrids grievously here, or S. reflexa, 
which seems especially subject to scale. To my mind, S. reflexa 
is a much over-rated lilac. The small, drooping flower clus- 
ters are merely pink privet blossoms with the nasty privet 
smell. Perhaps, I have an inferior form. 

Although very susceptible to mildew, the Rouen lilac, S. 
chinensis, comes close to S. oblata dilatata in beauty and desir- 
ability. Blooming with the hybrids, my form of this variable 
kind has very pale blue-lavender blooms. From a distance the 
bush looks as though smothered in gray foam. Unfortunately, 
it lacks the matchless perfume of its parent, the lovely and now 
seldom-seen Persian lilac, S. persica. 

—E. S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Junior Long-Handled Shovel 


EAR EDITOR—I like your laudation of the long- 
handled shovel. I never use one with a short handle. So 
much do I like it, indeed, that I have had a Junior made, with 
a shorter handle, and a narrower blade. To be exact, the 
handle is 32 inches long and the blade six inches wide. 

The angle at which the blade projects is right for the foot, 
and the length of handle makes the work easy—an important 
consideration for all aging gardeners. Only this very day of 
writing did I discover another advantage, that is, that the 
angle at which the blade sets makes it ideal for cutting off 
weeds at the surface, easier and even quicker than the Dutch 
hoe. It was in your columns that I saw this hoe extolled, and 
promptly got one. Now, my other hoes are thick with rust, 
getting no use whatever. 

What else can one say to a person who is not already seized 
with the superiority of this tool? All one needs to do is to 
try it and be convinced; and if he will but get a smaller one 
such as I have described he will bless the editor's inspiration 
in inviting letters on the long handle. 

—W. E. Saunders. 
London, Ont. 


Comments on New Plants 


EAR EDITOR—I saw in a recent number that a reader 

recommends the phlox Mary Louise. With me it seems 

to grow very low, but this may be partly due to dry weather. 

The blooms are large, but no larger than those of Flora J. 
Reachy, which I like much better. 

Another reader speaks of helenium Peregrina, as being 
yellow. Is it not Chippersfield Orange he has in mind? Pere- 
grina is red. 

May I also say a word for bouquets not so “‘buxom,”” but 
really full and beautiful—not those silly things of line and 
twig after the Japanese manner. Let us be Americans first and 
always. Why ape the Japanese or any other nation? 


—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 
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Temperatures for Extra-Tropical Plants 
ir EDITOR—Arfter a long experience in all sorts and 


conditions of greenhouses, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that many of our ideas on temperature will stand broadening. 
I offer a list of what we grow here, in an old-fashioned green- 
house—about 50 years old—inadequately heated and with 
heavy sash-bars and small panes. In cold weather we are 
lucky to find the thermometer at 42 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
morning. 

Banana, Musa cavendishi, fruits and ripens well in season. 
Mango, Mangifera indica, in twelve-inch tubs, flourishes and 
ripens its fruit. Photenia, Japanese medlar, is getting ready to 
ripen its crop now. Grapes in ten-inch pots show considerable 
promise. 

Figs are easy to handle and an old standby. Monstera 
deliciosa, also known as Philodendron pertusum, fruits with 
regularity. Among the flowers we have hippeastrums, callas, 
Cypripedium insigne, cymbidium hybrids, Strelitzia regine and 
imantophyllums or clivias. 

Great care is exercised in controlling, as far as possible, the 
humidity, and strict attention is given to watering. Insect 
pests do not bother much. Aphis and red spider are conspicuous 
by their absence, no spraying or fumigation being needed for 
months. Mealy bugs may show on grapes later, but a dose of 
spray gives them their quietus. Scale appears on the lemons 
and citrus generally, but one spraying is enough for a long 
time. 

—Robert A. Anderson. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Painless Disposal of Bird Captives 


) Barve EDITOR—I agree with other readers that the prob- 
lem of starling and sparrow control is a serious one. 
Although I am a great bird lover, I can see no good whatever 
in birds which persecute bluebirds, mourning doves, song spar- 
rows and warblers, destroying their eggs and even killing the 
small ones. Moreover, they are terribly destructive to fruit, 
especially cherries, and oftentimes they do more harm than 
robins. 

I have found that the easiest and most humane way to 
destroy the birds is to place them, once they are trapped, in a 
box, airtight but for a very small hole on one side. The exhaust 
pipe of a car is then attached to the box by means of a hose 
or gaspipe. 

By running the engine a very short time, sufficient gas is 
produced to destroy the birds quickly. Since I have caught and 
destroyed many sparrows, many more of the smaller birds nest 
here. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 


Crown Vetch as a Nuisance Plant 


EAR EDITOR—I have been much interested in the letters 
in Horticulture dealing with troublesome plants and am 
surprised that no one has mentioned Coronilla varia, the 
crown vetch. Rooting too deeply to be attacked underground, 
it spreads like fire, consuming everything in its path. A thick 
covering of leaves and hay smothers it, but it always re- 
appears at the edges and on it goes. Yet, I find that this dread- 
ful thing is listed everywhere with never a hint as to its evil 
ways. 
—E. S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
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Picking Squashes, Pumpkins and Gourds 


N THE October 1 issue of Horticulture, under “Garden 
Work for October,’’ appears the advice to ‘‘permit squashes 
and pumpkins to become thoroughly ripe before they are har- 
vested.’ For years this advice has been followed by commercial 
and backyard farmers and considered sound. 

In seasons when an early frost threatened, growers were 
forced to harvest their squash whether it was mature or not. 
During the Winters following these early-frost seasons the 
growers often noticed that squash which had apparently 
reached full size but not full maturity—thumb-nail-proof 
shells—kept much better than the thoroughly ripe specimens. 

Now, the larger growers put their mature squash with the 
“‘green’’ (small, immature) and injured squash for early sale. 
The reason for this is that even a mature squash is a living 
organism and the cells continue to function after harvest— 
the rate of course depending upon the storage conditions of 
temperature and moisture. A mature squash continuing to 
““‘grow’’ soon begins to break down—lose weight—and depre- 
ciate in quality. A squash not entirely mature ripens slowly, 
improving in quality and losing weight at a much slower rate. 

The best storage conditions consist of a low temperature 
(40 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit), low humidity (20 to 48 per 
cent) and good circulation of air around the squash, a difficult 
combination to obtain during the warm days and damp nights 
of October and November. High temperature increases cell 
activity and high humidity increases the growth of parasitic 
organisms. In a home, the coolest part of a dry cellar or an 
attic room should make a satisfactory place to store squash, 
pumpkins and gourds. The commercial grower finds storage 
best in the well-ventilated upper part of a barn with heat 
available to keep the humidity down during wet weather and 
the temperature up during freezing weather. 

In recent examinations of diseased gourds, Dr. E. F. Guba 
of the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station has found the same 
diseases that trouble the squash. Hence it would seem that the 
ideal storage conditions would be the same for both. 

My children, who have grown gourds for several years, have 
found that the best time to harvest their crop is just before 
each specimen is ripe. The shell should be hard but not neces- 
sarily thumb-nail-proof. The stem stays on better and is not 
shriveled. 


Waltham, Mass. —Paul W. Dempsey. 


Daphne Cneorum Still Remains a Puzzle 


ERE still seems to be much uncertainty and failure in the 
handling of this daphne. Recently the writer set out to 
determine, if possible, what its requirements are. Here we have 
it in all stages, from barely hanging on, to exuberant health, 
and it looked as if soil analysis would give the answer. But, 
it was not as simple as that. Tests showed but little difference 
in the available food elements. What differences there were 
showed that the best plants were in the poorest soil. 

Careful analysis showed only the faintest trace of available 
nitrogen, low phosphate and medium potash with a pH of 
7.5 to 8 which is definitely alkaline. 

The thrifty plants are all among the rocks in a yellow sand 
too poor to grow grass and all are on banks where the drain- 
age is very free. The sickly plants are on flatter and more open 
places in the rock garden where they have no chance for a root- 
run under stones. From this the answer seemg to be, give 
Daphne cneorum a poor, well-drained, alkaline, sandy soil, 
with a chance for a root-run under rocks and no coddling. 
None of the plants have ever had Winter protection. 

We are successful with this treatment but I am not at all 
sure that this is all there is to the answer, for the root-runs are 
under granite rocks and the question as to whether the granite’s 
chemical influence counts or not, has still to be answered. 
Tipton, Mich. —H. A. Fee. 
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For 
Only 65c 
Additional 


we will send you, 
postpaid, 5 pounds 
of Breck’s famous 
Country Life Wild Bird 
Food. The perfect mix- 
ture. “It fills the Bill.” 


LAFayette 7420 


Country Life 


WILD. me FEEDER 


The grain is always pro- 
tected from the weather, 
and trickles down into the 
feed-pan automatically. 


Shipped filled with grain 
and postpaid to any address 


for 





- BRECK’S 


85 State SL-BOSTON-85 Franklin St, 




















Choice Evergreens from our 


Exhibition 
Grounds 


For 25 years we have nurtured 
“a sample block” of evergreens to 
show our customers how the little 
trees they buy can be made to 
develop in future years. 


Careful planting, scientific feed- 
ing and expert pruning have 
brought these evergreens to splen- 
did maturity. Each one is a “per- 
fect specimen,” fit to grace any of 
New England’s finer estates. 


The block includes Canadian 
Hemlock, Blue, White and Nor- 
way Spruce, Silver Fir, Red, 
White and Scotch Pine, Ameri- 
can Arborvitez, and Douglas Fir. 
From 8 feet to 30 in height. 


If you want something out of 
the ordinary in planting, drive out 
soon to the Farms and see these 
superb trees. 


Pleasant Street 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 





Canadian Hemlock—15’ 
Norway Spruce—17’ 


“The Horticultural Center of New England” 


Tittle Tree Farms 


Phone 6133 


OPEN DAILY UNTIL DARK 
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The 
COLOR 
CHART 


The Garden Club 
of New Haven 


Use this simplified wheel 
with its masks for plan- 
ning accurate color com- 
binations in arrangements 
for your home, in shows 
and in the garden. Brings 
much pleasure with suc- 
cessful results. 


Gorgeous 


PEONIES from 
the Brand Farms 


... Were never better than they are today. 
Copious rains at opportune times, combined 
with cool, cloudy weather has made an ideal 
growing season for the peony—and an un- 
usual opportunity for our customers to buy 
our many varieties in the prime of condi- 
tion. Our list of the best of the old favorites 
is complete and we control the entire supply 
of some of the new varieties, including John 
M. Crenshaw, Lee Pollock, Robt. E. Lee, 
Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, Dr. Ohristopher 
Graham, Evangeline Newhall, Mr. 0. W. 
Bunn, Golden Bracelet, Red Goddess and 
Dr. F. R. Huxley. Our new, completely 
descriptive catalog covers the largest and 
best of the world’s selections. 


Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


Brand’s collection of beautiful French Lilacs 
is, we believe, one of the largest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date in existence. It covers 


' ‘ all of the best of the older types and most 

Ideal Christmas Gifts of the new ones, right down to the latest, 
and including many that cannot be pur- 

* for your * chased elsewhere in this country. THEY 


ARE ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS and 
we have them in sizes from 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
OUR NEW CATALOG, the finest we have 
yet issued, describes them fully. It is FREE; 
send for it today. It will also inform you 
concerning our fine IRISES, HARDY 
FLOWERING CRABS, and other special 
flowers and plants. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


flower-loving friends 
Price, $1.00 Each 
10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 
ORDER NOW FROM 
Mrs. John R. Demarest 


Orange, Conn. 























FALL PLANTING TIME 


Now is one of the best times in the year to change the garden. 
Cool weather has checked the growth of the plants and they 
may be settled now to take advantage of the first growth of 
Spring. We suggest a few which may be safely planted. 
EVERGREENS—If the position is not too exposed, not only 
conifers but Mountain Laurel and Rhododendrons. 
LILACS—We list over 25 named varieties to choose from. 
PEONIES—Planted in October, they should bloom next year. 
PHLOX and OTHER PERENNIALS—for the border. 
SHADE TREES—You should see our large Maples and Elms 
to replace those damaged last Fall. 


Send for our catalog or visit our nurseries and see our plants. 
We are proud of them. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 








RETARDED SPIRAEA 


for Winter Flowering 
Deutschland—Best White Gloria Superba—Best Pink 


NNE Packed 12 Selected Clumps to the Case—$18.00 NN 
i y ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. i 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants tf 


Nit ) ul 
WALI}? 22:24 West 27eh Street, New York City "WAI 











CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


The finest flower for greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES Augusta, Ga. P.O. Box 910-B 
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Extending the Rose Season 


HE rose ideas of most of us center around the over-done 

hybrid tea roses, with fringes of hybrid perpetuals and 
polyanthas, and hardy climbers. We know well enough that 
with any kind of nurture we shall have roses from June until 
frost, so that the ‘‘queen of flowers” is with us for almost 
half the year. It is not necessary to worry about the extending 
of the season at the far end, for that takes care of itself—the 
late, last precious buds opening on a frosty morning are highly 
valued. 

But it is the early part of the season that I would extend, 
and it can very readily be extended with a little thought, for 
those who want more weeks or more roses need only make 
note of what they may get. 

The first of all roses to bloom is Rosa primula, which was 
R. ece. Then comes R. hugonis, R. acicularis, and R. xanthina, 
all of which are weeks in advance of the hbyrid tea group 
grown by everybody. 

Next in order of bloom is an unpublished rose, hybridized by 
Pedro Dot, between R. moyesi and something else, and which 
was christened at “‘Breeze Hill’’ as ‘“‘Nevada.’’ It is really a 
snow-mountain right now and is anybody’s splendid shrub 
rose who can get it. Right along with it is another “‘orphan”’ 
not yet nurseryized, one of Dr. Van Fleet’s hybrids between 
R. hugonis and R. altaica. It carries two and one-half inch 
petals in primrose, and a million of them. 

Today, however, right at the fringe of the hybrid tea group, 
there are easily obtainable varieties which mean several weeks 
of bloom extension. First of all, comes tiny R. rouletti, which 
indeed has been in bloom more or less ever since the snow got 
off it. The brilliant but black-spotty Austrian Copper will 
set the garden afire, and only less brilliant is the double 
Soleil d’Or. Buisson d’Or, with pure yellow double blooms 
comes along and is a superb bush. 

There is a group of very early, very old, and very lovely 
roses beginning with Old Blush and going on with Comtesse 
du Cayla and Louis Philippe. These will open the door to 
Hermosa, which will keep it open until frost. 

Aside from the species roses I have first mentioned, all the 
others are in easy commerce, and the wise rose lover who wants 
more roses will begin to have flowers very much earlier in 
consequence. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


New Inula Golden Beauty 


| gwen Golden Beauty, which is beginning to appear in 
American lists, is, according to my experience, a needed 
addition to our Summer-blooming border plants and cut 
flowers. As it grows here, it seldom exceeds 18 inches in 
height, though it is said to attain two feet in good soil. It is 
never coarse, as SO many composites are, its long narrow petals 
and clear golden color making it a refined subject. It has not 
self-sowed here, although I suppose it might, if allowed to 
scatter its seeds. It has given me a long blooming period, com- 
mencing in May and continuing well into August when the 
Summer is not too dry. It can, however, stand a great deal of 
dry weather and went through six rainless weeks this year 
without a murmur. This plant will, in my opinion, please 
even the most confirmed composite-hater. 
—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 


“And all over upland and lowland, 
The charm of the golden rod, 
Some of us call it Autumn 
And others call it God.” 
—William Herbert Carruth. 
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Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN 
Autumn-Winter Soil Treatment are 
given new strength and new beauty. 
TEROGEN restores vitality of plants 
attacked by mildew, blackspot, and 
other fungous diseases. Supplies vital 
chemical elements. Buy at garden sup- 
ply stores, or write for free helpful 
bulletin, ‘‘Winter Care of Roses.” 


Rose Mfg. Co., 508 Ogen Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 



































Watch birds flock to this Swing Feeder 
to eat, safe from cats and squirrels. 
Vane keeps entrance away from wind. 
Streng glass sides. A_humane gift for 
bird lovers. Order today $2.50 postpai 
(Canada $3.50). 
Try our nourishing Suet Seed for out- 
door birds. 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. 

Send for folder of other 

home and garden novelties. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
1246 Chicago Ave. Evanston, Ill 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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w prices 
Best flowers and vegetables. 
“. Atlee Burpee Co., $41 Burpee tide. Philadelphia 





English Gardener's "Bed Book" 


*‘My Garden’s Good-night,”’ compiled by Theo. A. Stevens. Published by 
My Garden, London, England. Price 3/6d. 


This is, as its name implies, purely a goodnight book, meant 
to be read for a few moments’ relaxation before dropping off 
to sleep. It is composed of short prose selections and lightened 
with a sprinkling of verse. Some parts are humorous and some 
have a touch of pathos. Yet, all have that charm, simplicity of 
manner and interest which characterizes the little English 
magazine, My Garden, from which they were taken. 


Book About California's Shrubs 


“Flowering Shrubs of California,’ by Lester Rowntree. Published by the 
the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. Price $3.00. 


Here is a truly valuable book written by one who knows 
California plants forwards and backwards, one who has 
roamed that region many times collecting and studying plants, 
and who has grown them herself. She knows the plants inti- 
mately and passes the knowledge on to others. It is a book for 
the professional horticulturist and amateur alike. The shrubs 
are taken up systematically and space is given in proportion to 
their value in the California landscape. The descriptions are 
adequate and easily understood, the likes and dislikes of each 
plant given and its uses mentioned. The illustrations are all 
the author’s own. 


A New Book of Flower Legends 


“Stories and Legends of Garden Flowers,’’ by Vernon Quinn. Published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


In this book Vernon Quinn has written a fitting companion 
for her already popular works on seeds, leaves and roots and 
their place in life and legend. In it she takes up 50 of our most 
common and most popular flowers. She gives not only the 
historical background of many but also all the important 
legends and myths concerning their origin and use. It is, with- 
out doubt, a valuable book for those interested in legendary 
backgrounds and truly entertaining reading for anyone. 


Another Book on Plant Origins 


“‘Where Did Your Garden Grow?”’ by Jannette May Lucas. Illustrated by 
Helene Carter. Published by J. S. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $2.00. 


This is another book on the background and origin of our 
common garden flowers. It is a small book touching lightly 
upon each continent and its contributions to our gardens. The 
illustrations are very attractive and the subject matter is pre- 
sented in an interesting fashion. In spite of several inaccuracies, 
it is a good book for children and entertaining reading for 
adults. 


Nature Facts in a New Book 


““Earth’s Green Mantle,”’ by Sydney Mangham. Published by Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $3.50. 


This ought to have been a popular book such as the chapter 
headings would seem to indicate. ““The Chemist Lends a 
Hand,” “Engine Trouble,’’ ““Old Clothes,’’ “New Tools for 
Old” sound fascinating. Unfortunately, the author is too 
much of a scientist to put his ideas into the language of the 
common people. Here is a book which is filled with valuable 
and interesting information, but the reading circle of which 
must necessarily be circumscribed. 
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add new thrills to winter months. 


Their radiant, sparkling beauty brings distinction and charm to your greenhouse You'll 
attain new happiness growing LONGVIEW prize-tcrnning Camellias ..... floral treasures of 





CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 


yester-years = 
CATALOG of easy calture, free blooming baed ,, 
vaneties. GRATES. Mention this magazine 5 PF 


my 





The Amazing, Pep-Giving 


VITAMIN By 


—FOR PLANTS! 


USERS report bigger flowers; stronger, 

healthier plants; unusual growth 
stimulus and new blooming energy... . 
Invaluable in house-plant care. 
Arrests root shock in transplanting. .. . 
Gives new life to sickly plants. ... Opens 
up new possibilities in —. 

Nothing before has ever excited the hor- 
ticultural world so much. Every gardener 
—amateur, professional—big or little— 
should have a supply of this life-giving 
element. It’s easy to use; inexpensive. 

Don’t pay exorbitant prices. Sup 
your own toothpick and eyedropper! Lm 
more for your money. 

Vitamin B; (Thiamine hydrochloride) 
prices: One-half decigram (1/20 gram 
—makes up to 1500 gal. bet = yd solu- 
tion) —$1.00. One gram—$9. 

Get your supply NOW. Send “Acilar for 
trial quantity. 


JEAN MACLEAN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1H, 900—18th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


THE PLANT 
BUYERS INDEX 


(New Fourth Edition) 
Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of ornamental plant ma- 
terial in actual commerce in America, 
covering over 30,000 subjects—bulbs, 
irises, peonies, evergreens, delphin- 
iums, rock plants, lilies, lupines and 
columbines. Everything but strictly 
greenhouse Orchids. 








Fully indexed both in Latin names, 
common names and sources of supply. 


An invaluable source of informa- 
tion. Buy and use your copy now. 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 


DUXBURY MASS. 

















CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 


5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft., 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
F.o.b. Philadelphia 
Send for booklet of other 
distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA, PA., 


WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with easy bulb-flowers. 
2 Leucocoryne, 2 Lachenalia pendula, 
1 Orange Ornithogalum, 2 Azure Babi- 
ana, and 2 salmon Tritonia hyalina. 


9 Rare Bulbs for $1.10. Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
DepT. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 











FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 


d. Catalog 
mmended by 
Audubon Societies 




















First Arrival! 


AMARYLLIS 


Eagerly sought as easily grown 
house plants with extra large 
richly colored, striped blooms. 


Mammoth Bulbs, 65¢ each 
3 for $1.70, $6.50 per dozen 


Postpaid in New England 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON 








HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many 
new as well as the favorite oldervarieties. 
Write Dept. H for 1939 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 








Seabrook New Hampshire 


ATTRACT BIRDS 
with this rustic suet or 
seed holder 
Send 80c to 
BIRD CRAFTERS 
246 Park Avenue 
Takoma Pk., Maryland 


Catalog of other feeders on 
request. 








EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


RODEN -TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 
exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb without disturbing 
other plants, and to plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant bulbs where 
rodents heretofore would not permit. 
Oircular on Request 
RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 814 Greenwich, Conn. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 











The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless — Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
‘Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 


WT Gey 


Send for catalogue of 











Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 











ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


Greatly Siheeill Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 
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Timely Winter Preparations 


OME of the newer cannas are very difficult to winter, and 
many gardeners make no attempt to carry them over. 
However, some will go through the Winter well if left with 
a clump of earth upon them. They should be packed in boxes 
of earth or close together on a cellar floor. If the floor is cement, 
put earth around them. 

It is best to store dahlia clumps upside down in a dry cellar. 
The ordinary vegetable cellar has a satisfactory temperature 
for storing dahlias. If kept stored in a furnace cellar, the tubers 
should be packed in boxes of sand or peat moss with a moist 
newspaper over them. Varieties which usually keep poorly 
should be dusted with sulphur. 

Put the coldframe to use during the Winter by storing in 
it plants that need protection such as foxgloves and Canter- 
bury bells, pansies, English daisies, questionable chrysanthe- 
mums, and forget-me-nots. 

Late bloom can be enjoyed well into the Winter by setting 
violets, pansies, and even a few roots of the Christmas rose, 
in a frame. In fact, this is the most satisfactory way to handle 
Christmas roses in cold sections. Single plants, however, may 
be protected by setting boxes over them, the tops being covered 
with glass. 

A few strong clumps of rhubarb may be dug with a large 
ball of soil and placed in a shady place until they have been 
thoroughly frozen, when they will be ready for forcing in 
the cellar. This will not be until after the first of the year. 
While they are outside, cover them with burlap so that the 
soil will not be washed away. 

Witloof chicory roots should be stored until wanted for 
forcing. They can be forced quickly in sand in a heated cellar, 
but should be kept in darkness to blanch the stems. This 
chickory is sold in the stores as French endive. 

All classes of rose bushes can be set out during the next few 
weeks. They should be planted with the knuckle an inch or 
two below ground, and the roots should always be protected 
from drying in the air. Water the plants heavily when they are 
set, and heap the soil in small hills around the stems to keep 
them from drying. 


The Showy-Fruited Ailanthus 


HE merits of the tree of heaven, for use where no other 

tree will grow are well known. Less-well known, however, 
are the ornamental possibilities of the tree when in fruit, be- 
cause the clusters of seed pods commonly seen are a dingy dun 
color that detract from the looks of the tree instead of adding 
to its value. Within recent years I have noted along roadsides 
an increasing number of ailanthus trees with pink or rich rust- 
colored seed pods. This Summer, in a planting to screen a 
railroad right-of-way near Chicago, I noted a tree whose fruits 
were a vivid red. The great clusters of brilliant red seed pods 
were unbelievably showy, making the tree by far the most 
spectacular thing in the Summer landscape. It was impossible, 
of course, to determine from the road whether the tree is 
Ailanthus rubra, but inasmuch as it was one of a group of 
trees with varicolored fruits, it seemed probable it was merely 
a chance seedling of the common A. altissima (A. glandulosa). 

For years gardeners have been advised to plant only pistil- 
late forms of ailanthus, as the staminate flowers have a vile odor. 


One staminate tree, however, will suffice to pollinate the trees 


of an entire neighborhood, and, as the trees bloom at a season 
when windows and doors can be kept closed without hardship, 
it might be well to revise our practice and encourage ailanthus 
fruiting. The fruits hold their color for many weeks during 
Summer and early Fall. Seed collected from trees with showy 
fruit may be expected to yield at least some seedlings whose 
fruit is as colorful as that of the parent tree. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 
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REGAL LILIES 


Order some of this fine Lily now and plant 
before cold weather. 
Good flowering bulbs $2.00 for 10 
Large flowe pees 
Extra large b 
(add 20¢ for 
Mertensia virginica can still be planted. 
$1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 (add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or “BLUE-BELLS 
Large clusters of drooping bell- a flowers. 
Very pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 
to 18 inches. Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant 
roots now ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native ‘Sweet William’ in shades of lavender 
and blue. Very peg in wild "a or rockery. 
8 for 50c; 29 for $1.00 stpaid. 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 


KANGAROO VINE 


A new, and attractive, history making 

House plant even more attractive than 

Grape Ivy. Plant has glossy, dull green 

leaves and is a wonderful keeper indoors. 
In 4-inch Pots—75c Prepaid 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. oer ee Penna. 








LECTURERS 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Outtings from house 
a. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 





Mrs. Preston Rice, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
announces an eastern itiner- 
ary in February. Garden 
lecture subjects and literature 

sent upon request. 











“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” 
“Unusual Facts About Plants,” “Use of 
Color in Garden and Flower Arrangements,” 
“Choice Plants—Their uses and where to 
purchase.’ GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, 
Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a werd for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8. 00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





FOR SALE: A beautiful, live, purple beech, 
40 years old. For terms telephone Center 
Newton 1236. 





POR SALE at bargain—Greenhouse, palm 
house type, including radiation, excellent 
condition, 26 x 21. 208 Adams St., Milton, 
Tel. Blue Hilis 0635. 





INTERESTING daylily list, includes fine 
Stout, Perry varieties, —.. » Sess W. Hay- 
ward, Winter Park, Flori 





DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, 
Olympia, Robert Sydenham, Emperr and 
mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. D 

Bank, Va. 





GREENHOUSES redicut, $69.75 up. Com- 
= except foundation and heater. George 
earce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





When writing advertisers 
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HORTICULTURE 





